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Quand il n’y a plus de foin dans le rAtelier, 
les anes se battent.—FRENCH Provers. 


When the hay is all gone out of the CRIB, 
the asses begin to kick and bite one another. 





CHANGE IN THE MINISTRY. 





TO THE 


READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


Barn-Elm Farm, Surrey, Mth Mav, 1828. 


Now, my friends, let us thank God, 
that it hath pleased Him to sofien the 
heart of Witt1am Husxrsson, and to 
Induce him, at the end of about thirty- 

ive years, to let go, in great part, that 
last embrace in which he has been hold- 
| ng us during that great length of time! 
He became wedded to this unhappy na- 
lion just about the time (in the very 
year) that | entered into the bands of 
oly matrimony with my wife, and the 
onnexion seems to have been, and to be, 
4s indissoluble in the one case as in the 
ther, ‘But he, prudent young man, took 
are, in this his marriage settlement, to 
make, as we shall see by-and-by, pro- 
‘ston for a separate maintenance, in 
ase of separation, arising from what- 

"er cause! But of this I will speak 
nore fully, when I have inserted the 
bbservations of the “ best possible public 

ustructor” on this event. The cause is, 

y friends, of the greatest importance, 

we look at the real cause of it; and, 
nerefore, however reluctant 1 natural 
"ust be to occupy so much space with 
“* statements and opinions of these 
ttched mercenary vers, I must 
es their words safely on record 
Mall take the articles of Oun Anna 
“ovig, of Dr. Brack, and of 
ovneR. You must read them witht 
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tention, in order to be able clearly to 
understand my remarks that will follow. 


Anna Bropisz, 277m May. 

It was not until yesterday that all hope of 
an adjustment of the Ministerial difference 
could be said to have expired ; and we con- 
fess ourselves to have been amongst those who 
felt enough for the Government and for the 
country, to cherish to the very last a prospect, 
the fulfilment of which would be of so much 
importance to them both. Let the matter be 
glossed over as it will, the resignation of Mr. 
Huskisson, and some at least of those col- 
leagues who have been considered as repre 
senting the Canning portion of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Ministry, is an event most de- 
plorable at the present crisis. 

There is no denying, that except among the 
mere dregs of the violent Tory faction, the 
existence of even a small minority of the 
friends and confidants of Mr. Canning,—the 
sharers of his councils,—the approvers and 
executive agents of his policy,—must have 
been regarded as a peace-making circum- 
stance between the Wellington Cabinet and 
the people at large. 

Whatever credit—and much was justly 
given—might be due to the Prime Minister 
who succeeded Lord Goderich, for firmness, 
rectitude, singleness of purpose, and strength 
of judgment, still the presumed bias of his 
Grace’s sentiments on sume great questions 
of policy, foreign and domestic, required a 
counterpvise in the eyes of the nation; and 
that counterpoise was perceived (or taken for 
granted) in the accession of Mr. Huskisson 
and his friends to the Government of which 
his Grace was to be the chief. 

Mr. Huskisson, we admit, had suffered some- 
what in the general estimation, by some un- 
fortunate attempts to explain on untenable 
grounds a course of personal conduct, of which 
the true, and perbaps sufficient motives, were 
not of a nature to be promulgated. But still, 
as a practical Minister, entrusted with finan- 
cial, commercial, or colonial interests, who 
was equal to him, whether Whig or Tory ? 
Who had organized and directed,—who could 
unravel, discourse upon, and triumphantly 
defend, but he, the bold improvements ip our 
maritime and commercial policy, for which 
we are indebted for the salvation of whatever 
has been saved to the merchants and ship- 
owners of Great Britain? As a man of busi- 
pesy im an empire of men of business, Mr. 
\duskisson was invaluable to the Government, 
and his loss very difficult to be repaired. 

Lord Sateen to pe om accused of fa- 

one or two own department — 
War Office ; and with an impression of 
justice of such accusations on our miuds, 
were pot slow to —— as a 
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rigid aceountant for the public, in the general 
administration of that unwieldy office, anc as 
a judicious regulator of complex and intricate 
transactions, his Lordship has rendered good 
service to the state, and ought not to be lightly 
appreciated. He, too, was an eflicient mem- 
ber of the liberal party in a Cabinet predomi- 
nautly Tory, aud his value was enhanced be- 
yond all calculation, by the position which he 
thus kept hold of, 

Of Mr. Grant, there can be nothing said but 
that his conduct has proved bim an enlightened 
auxihary tothe smail force of liberal Ministers 
in the Cabinet, and his resignation, when con- 
suinmated, will be au added subject of regret. 

Lord Dudiey, from high character for in- 
dependence and discernment, for sound saga- 
cious views, without prejudice or passion,— 
lrom a political concurrence with Mr. Can- 
ning, ou which no suspicion has ever lighted, 


and from the esteem and reputation which, | 


since his superintendence of our foreign af- 
fairs, he has achieved for himself with the 
whole diplomatic world, withdraws (if, un- 
fortunately, be should withdraw) from the 
Ministry a greater volume of public usefulness 
than perhaps all the rest who are seceding. 
And what is left behind? The Duke of Wel- 
lington, and he only, in whom the country 
has the slightest confidence ; for who and what 
are Messrs. Peel, Goulburn, and Herries? 
Mr. Peel's leadership, short as it has been, has 
ruined him as a leader, and he knows it. The 
others are unworthy of the slightest notice. 

For the tirst time, then, since the days of 
Mr. Perceval, we have a thorough-going Tory 
Cabinet, with deeper Toryism and less talent, 
vot redeemed by even a speck of any quality, 
so far asthe House of Commons is concerned, 
to command, persuade, control, or authorise. 

With a Cabinet more Tory, we have, on the 
other hand, a nation far less so. The last 12 
months, if they have unsettled the Govern- 
ment, have broken the continuity of the Tory 
domination, and set public spirit free. This 
discordance between the people of England 
and the Ministry, as left by the departure of 
the Canning members, may, it is true, work 
for final good ; but it must previously impair 
the force of the British Government in the 
eyes of Foreign Powers; the first effect there- 
fore will be positive evil,—the benefit contin- 
gent or remote, 

We throw out these opinions without favour 
or affection, or hostility to any’ party. It 
seems to us, however, that if the Duke of 
Wellington left a single effort untried to re- 
establish the Cabinet on that footing from 
which the recent quarrel had displaced it ; or 
if his Grace, in declining to make such efforts, 
was iutluenced by even a shadow of personal 
preeueones Mr. Huskisson and his friends, 

wad guilty of a grave offence against the 


sts of the throne, of England, and of 
Wa trust that the fault has not 
@ trast and believe that the inte- 
ition have not been sacrificed to 

of mere personal etiquette, 


CrHaNnce In tHe Ministry. 


Doctor Brack, 27TH May. 


The Ministerial differences have, at ja. 
terminated in the resignation of the |ibera! 
part of the Cabinet. The Court newsinan, jn 
his report, mentions that the Duke of Woe. 
lington and Mr. Huskisson had an audience 
of the King yesterday, when the latter resignes 
| his seals of office. But Earl Dudley, Lord 

Palmerston, and Mr. Grant have also resign: 1. 
and so has, we believe, Mr. William Law). 
the Irish Secretary. The changes will extend 
to several individuals in inferior departments 

The affair of East Retford is, vo doubt, thy 
immediate cause of this breaking up of the 
Ministry ; but the two divisions of the Cabivet 

must have been in a disposition which enabled 
them to make the most of such an eventas 
| the transfer of a rotten borough, when so ap- 
| parently unimportant a cause could lead to 
such consequences. There is an adage, that 
| itis the last feather that breaks the horse's 
back. When there is war among the Irish in 
St. Giles’s, no one thinks of inquiring into the 
immediate cause of hostilities. A foundation 
is always laid for a raptare, for which one 
cause will do just as well as another, 

The present Miuistry was nearly broken up 
as soon as furmed. The speech of Mr. Hus- 
kisson at Liverpool had nearly produced that 
effect; and though that affair was hushed up, 
yet on all the questions which have since agi- 
tated the couptry, two distinct sets of views 
have been advocated by different divisions of 
the Cabinet. Mr. Charles Grant did not hes 
tate to declare that the Corn Bill was not such 
as he could have wished it to be; while 
the House of Lords the Duke of Wellington 
seemed to regret that it did not go far enougl 
to promote the interests of the aristocracy: 
The grant of a Committee of Inquiry respec 
ing wool, by the Duke of Wellington, indi 
cated a feeling towards the aristocracy hich 
was only repressed by the necessity of a cou 
promise with the other party, that the tage? 
should have no result, The declaration © 
Mr. Huskisson, that we were indebted for si 
continuance of peace to the continuance 0) i ip 
Dudley in office, amounted, at all react oil 
proof that the sentiments of Lord Duc ey it 
respect to foreign affairs, differed mate 
from those of the majority of the Cabinet — 

The explanations of Mr. Huskissou, * vt 
verpool, implied the consciousness of the wr 
ence of a suspicion, on the part of the a 
that the Cabinet into whieh be had we 
| would not second his views. It is obvious os 
Mr. Huskisson must have felt an yee 
on this subject, and that, whether he r= ; 
| manded pledges, or guarantees, of 00% - 

_ nations must have taken plece 
extent to which the Duke of the 
principles. (We are not now . Hus 
wisdom of the experiment he cot 
, thet 
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Pproved by Mr. Huskisson’s speech, and the 
Se \pressions, characteristic of one party, which 
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D with the high Tories in the Cabinet, when he 


caw that the terms of that capitulation were 
not observed, and that he was every day 
dragged deeper and deeper into the mire, and | 
sinking in the public estimation, he must have 
been eager for an opportunity of retreating in 
time. Instead of asking on what subject Mi- 
nisters differed, we should be glad to know 
what subject they were agreed on. They dif- 
fered with respect to foreign affairs, as is 


found their way into the King’s speech. They 
dired on the Catholic question so much, 
that the speech of Mr. Charles Grant may be 
nsidered as amounting almost to a sentence 
»§ incapacity pronounced against Mr. Peel. 
‘ney differed as to the repeal of the Test and 
rporation Acts, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton was said by some of his colleagues to have 
paterially injured the bill in the House of 
Lords. They differed as to the Corn Bill; 
ud probably, also, as to the inquiry into the 
ans regarding the importation of Wool. Aud 
astly, they have differed as to the sop to be 
hrown to the Duke of Newcastle to obtain a 
ore cordial support from the bigh Tories. 
bo far then from wondering, that a Cabinet 
) discordantly formed should separate, the 
uder is how it has rubbed on so long. 
itis understood that the Duke of Welling- 
, before the affair of East Retford, would 
we been glad to supply the place of Lord 
Pamerston hy Sir Henry Hardinge. Lord 
allace and Lord Goderich are talked of as 
ely tosupply the place of some of the others, 
bu on this subject we are not. possessed of 
iy positive information. 
The high Tories are quite in ecstacy. The 
Xpectations of the country give them very 
ttle concern. The public, indeed, very na- 
rally ask how do these people mean to go 
‘in the present embarrassing posture of 
‘airs, without a single man among them 
mown to the country by reputation as a States- 
m, With Mr, Peel in the House of Commons, 
w tried and found unpalatable even to 
; se whom his hypocrisy prepossessed in his 
ur. But these considerations by no means 
coucert our high Tories for a moment. In 
* joy they give expression to the must ex- 
pe want language—language which implies 
ne and euorauce of the changes which 
Da aah if ats have wrought in this country. 
banee of aac of exultation with them is, the 
opted Pe Icy which-they conclude will be 
aoe ‘owards Ireland. The Duke of Wel- 
y in re Cabinet ac fem r amen er 
ws then he binscls ren of less. decide 
and, and ¢ msell entertains respecting 
ect to hie pie | he will he enabled to give 
S always been a _The Duke, they say, 
(© vumtin tm. tt opinion that lreland ought 
Bend. mune ite present state; but that the 
¥\- sting security would be de- 
OM completing th 
: These § the st of the coun- 
se are the hallucina an idi 


, 





“aching to insanity, it may be very true: 


‘ a * 1 j 
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that there is no middle course to be adopted 
towards Ireland, that the Catholics must be 
emancipated or coerced; but we apprehend 
that the sentiments of the people of England 
must form a very material element in esti- 
mating the practicability of measure. If there 
are men so quixotic as to believe that, in the 
present state of affairs, foreign and domestic, 
the people will be brought to acquiesce in 
such a course of policy as that which we have 
alluded to, they will soon be undeceived to 
their cost. 

We cannot bring ourselves to think so 
meanly of the Duke of Wellington as that he 
can believe this nation can be governed on high 

wry principles. Aud yet we do not well see 
how, after loseng the liberal part of his Cabinet, 
he can patch up an Administration which 
shall not be a high Tory one. It is obvious 
that the late separation iu the Cabinet will 
instantly be felt in Parliament, and through- 
out the country. ‘Ve shall have now fierce 
extremes opposed to each other. 

The resignation of Mr. Huskisson has raised 
him in the general estimation. He erred in 
taking office with men with whom he could 
not act with cordiality ; but his resignation 
has atoned for that error. 





Courier, 27TH May. 


Mr. Huskisson, as we stated iu our last, bad 
an audience of his Majesty, yesterday after- 
noon, and resigned his Seals of Office. Sir 
George Murray, it is said, will be his suc- 
cessor. 

Lord Palmerston’s successor in the War 
Office is expected to be Sir Henry Hardinge. 

Mr. W. Lamb resigns the Chief Secretary- 
ship of lreland, but his resignation will not 
create any change in the Lord Lieutenancy of 
lrelaud, in which the Marquis of Anglesea 
gives such universal satisfaction. 

The retirement of Mr. Charles Grant is 
spoken of. His health appears of late to have 
suffered much. /V¥ould we could say that the 
Earl of Dudley remains, for it would be a 
piece of information not only acceptable to the 
whole country, bul to all foreign powers, by 
every one of which he is held in the highest 
estimation. But we fear his Lordship will re- 
tire, and we know low difficult it will be to 
replace him. We had hoped, too, that no 
change would take place in the Under-Secre- 
taryships, either in the Foreign or the Colo- 
nial offices, for they cannot be more ably filled 
than by the present possessors ; but it is un- 
derstood that Lord Howard de Walden retires. 

Whilst we lament that the country should 
be deprived of the services of those who have 
thought it necessary to retire, we must say 
that, iv our opinion, no such necessity has 
been proved, aud we fear Mr. Huskisson has 
acted with some precipitation. It is under- 
stuod that the Duke of Wellington would not 


h dered ote given either by him 
or L. aes es he sofficient whe Bro 

part to require their retirement. | 
~ Z2 
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B80 
But when Mr. Huskisson, as soon as he re- {remain will be found to be quite equal to the 
turned from the House, thought it necessary to | conduct of public affairs. And whey We on 
write to the Duke, stating, that having con- | asked, ** Who, and what, are Messrs. Peel 
ceived himself obliged to vote against Mr. | Goulburn, and Herries ?’’—we reply that thes 
Peel, he was ready to tender the resignation of | are men who have proved themselves to be por. 
his office, if his Grace thought proper, the  Sectly capable of Jilling their respectir offices 
Duke of Wellington could not act otherwise | with talent, integrity, and zeal—with }, uour 
than lay the letter before his Royal Master. | to themselves, and with benetit tothe count, 


Thus, then, the matter stands. 
Mr. Huskisson’s resignation would have been 
entertained by the Duke, had not the letter 
been written—dut having been written, the 
Duke did not feel himself bound to solicit Mr. 
Huskisson to remain. The resignation, how- 
ever, might still have been preveuted bad Mr. 
Huskisson expressed a wish to have his- letter 
returned. This is the version we have heard. 

Now, being an affair so entirely between the 
Duke and Mr. Huskisson, we wonder that any 
ove can have conceived that Mr. Canning’s 
principles or policy, or memory, had anything 
to do in the business,—or that Mr. Canning’s 
particular friends should have conceived they 
were called upon, by their attachment to him, 
to imitate the example of Mr. Huskisson. It 
was no point upon which any opinion could 
have been expressed, or vote given by Mr, 
Canning. He might have been as decided 
against the motion of transferring the franchise 
of Fast Retford to Birmingham, as the most 
determined opposer of it. We state this inorder 
to repel a charge which the liberals, as they 
style themselves, seem disposed to bring 
against the Tories. 

Hitherto we have admired and applaudéd 
the spirit of moderation in which these un- 
fortunate differences have been taken up. But 
there appears to de a disposition to depart from 
it. Why is the epithet dideral applied so os- 
tentatiously and exclusively toa part only of 
the Cabinet ? What disposition have the other 
part shown to adopt illiberal and unworthy 
measures? There is but one point of pre- 
eminent importance upon which they differ, 
and why one party should think the other to 
be actuated, not by a conscientious conviction, 
but by the most illiberal motives, we are ata 
loss to conjecture. Lut if credit for liberality 
is only to be a quarred by a willingness fo con- 
ecde and sacrifice the policy and institutions o 
our ancestors, we shall never be candidates 
Sor if. 

The Duke of Wellington, upon this point, 
is one of the dliberals, and in spite of his it- 
berality, the King, the country, and all Europe, 
have the highest contidencein him! His mind is 
clear and firm, as his policy ts open and straight- 
a—* He will never be found amongst 
those 


** That palter with us in a double sense, 
That keep the word of promise to our ear 
And break it to our hope.” 


Whatever may be the talents of those who 
have retired, and no one is less disposed to 
question them than we are, and to lamen 


differences that have produced their retire- 


ment, we still do not doubt that those _ game of Cannine ;.t 


No idea of } 


‘litical matters will all come true, 


! 


| affair was a feather, 


There are two conjectures & 
one as stated in the M 


t the) 


J 
." 


Now, the first thing that strikes one js, 
the change of tone upon these occasions, 
on the part of those who get, or keen, 
place. They used to erult ; their hired 
people of the press used to crow and 
clap their wings, like pheasants in the 
amorous month of April. They do not 
crow now: they droop as if it were the 
moulting season: they /ament the loss of 
those who make way even for their 
friends: in short, it would almost ap- 
pear, that honours, power, and even 
public money, were now lean things, 
not only not to be coveted, but to be 
avoided. Who the devil is Sir Grorc: 
Murray! And who is Sir Heyar 
Harpince! They must be known 
to somebody, without doubt; but | 
never heard of them before. | dare 
say, that they are brother-soldiers o 
the Duke and me; and, if the change 
go on thus, Sir Joun Sesricnr wi! 
have more from this ‘* very best of state 
man-forming schools ” to his hearts cot 
tent! .* ee 

As to the cause of this separation 0! 





| the ministry, it is brutal nonsense to stp 


pose that it can have arisen out we 
despicable question about East Retfort 
Doctor Biack seems to think that that, 
however, had something to do with the 
matter; and he observes that, “ acco™ 
‘ing to the old proverb, it is the last 


'« feather that breaks the horses hach- 


Never, however, having seen oF hea 


‘of this proverb in his whole life-time, 


| 


except in the writings of that burnt? 


‘effigy Mr. Paine, whose sayings on p* 
in spite 
of every thing that that dirt er) 
‘can do to prevent it. This ! 
indeed; and it reall 
with the mallet 


had nothing at all to do . the 


“to | 


that Husxisson 
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‘to the je of the tree himself; that he 


P tried to 
Fihe head of affairs ; and, certainly, his 


conduct was inost curious upon that oc- 


o this when Gopericn was at 


casion; for, he was the cause, without 
doubt, of Govrrica’s turning out, and 
that, too, without any plausible pretence. 
The other conjecture is (and this is the 
conjecture of most sensible people), ‘hat 
he wished to get out of the concern. The 
quarrel was, in fact, no quarrel at all: 


no fault had been found of him tor what 


he had done: no angry words had passed 
between him and Peet in the House ; 
but, having spoken and voted in a cer- 


tain way, the moment he came out of 


the House, he wrote to the Duke, and 
told him, that he was ready to quit his 
place if it was thought necessary. This 
was just what he and Heraies did, in 
he case of Lord Gopgricu. Their dif- 


ferences were irreconcilable: both of- 


fered to resign, if it was thought neces- 
sary; but, the moment they got rid of 


Goderich, they embraced under the 
duke. However I am clearly of opi- 
ion, that Huskisson sees that the system 
lust now undergo a radical change; 
nd that it is better to get out of the con- 
ern now under any pretence whatso- 
ver than to remain in it with the risk 
‘all the attendant consequences. Hus- 
sson has a vast deal of experience: he 
‘ what one may call, a cunning fellow: 
he has got money, and must have money, 
ul he sees no prospect of any gratili- 
‘tion of ambition as things now stand. 

‘' 18 possible that he might have be- 
leved that the infamous “newspapers, 
Wing puffed him up in the manner they 


ad done; that the base creatures of 


verpool, having puffed him up also, 
ie King would be compelled to take 
im as prime minister; and that, having 
- the W higs with him, and supported 
ne the baseness that clings round 
[ : i8'ributors of treasure, of livings, 
Troe and of other emoluments, he 
oe ‘ve ventared on something that 
ao force along the system, for his 
time, at any rate: this have 

1, and very probably was, ‘his then 


hye thinking ; but, g the Duke 
Y fixed in the saddle, with his hol- 


Swell furnished, he-begam-to per: | uaderstood nothing 


hus 
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ceive that he was for ever shut out from 
filling that post, and that all that re- 
mained to him was, a large share of the 
responsibility. Peel was the leader in 
the House of Commons, and, of course, 
prime minister apparent, or presump- 
tive at least. Therefore, my opinion is, 
that he sought an occasion for retiring ; 
that he has for some time lost no oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a plausible pretext 
for so doing ; but that, finding no pre- 
text that was plausible, he made one for 
himself, out of this affair of East Bet- 
ford, about which no man in the country 
eared one single straw; about which, 
no more attention was excited than would 
be excited by any turnpike-road Bill 
that ever passed the House. His con- 
duct upon this occasion, if the broad- 
sheet speaks truth, was just like that of 
the servant girls that want to get off 
without giving the month's warning. 
His masters took no offence at what he 
did; but, the moment he had smashed 
the plates, he tells them, that if they do 
not like it, he is willing to go away that 
instant. How many provoked mistresses 
of families will recollect tricks like this 
that have been played them. 

The truth is, that the concern is bad : 
it is in a bad state: it is full of difficul- 
ties: there is a necessity of raising sixty 
millions of taxes in gold every year; or, 
of proclaiming the nation a bankrupt ; 
or, of coming to the equitable adjustment 
prayed for in the Norfolk Petition, which 
adjustment Mr. Huskisson knows, would 
swamp him for ever. But, why should 
Lord Dupvtey, and Lord Patmersron, 
and the rest, retire also? Why, because 
they are, in all probability, atraid to re- 
main in without Huskisson: when the 
old rat gives a squeak of alarm and be- 
gins to scamper off, the younger ones 
stay not long behind. ‘‘ Caw-aw!” cries 
an old rook, and darts off out of the pea- 
field. The rest do not stop to caw, but 
after him they go, with every pinion on 
the siretech. [tis always thus in similar 
=. Po the rest know oye oo 
has had great experience. ve 
all their lives iia observed him 40 bea 
very careful preserver of his bacon: 
while he remained, pe 
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regarded things as safe for the present, | 
at any rate; but, when he took to flight, | year by patent, which was to be gy. 
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ham, obtained a pension of 1,500), , 


he, who had stuck to place with such| pended while he should hold any office 


pertinacity for so many years, they were 
sure that there was danger; and this I 
take to be the true cause, or, rather 
causes, of this division of the Ministry. 
The caitiff newspapers, on both sides, 
set up a lamentation upon this occasion, 
as if the country had /ost something by 
this breaking up, and particularly by 
the detection of Huskisson. It is there- 
fore worth while to inquire a little into 
the merits of this silat statesman, 
Ife has been in office, with the exception 
of three years and a half, full thirty-five 
years, with an average income, out of the 
public money, of upwards of three thou- 
sand pounds a year. If I were to say 
four thousand | should not exceed the 


mark, which is more than two-thirds of 


what is annually received by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. 
Betore he first quitted office, which was 
along with Pitt, in the latter part of 1801, 
he obtained a settlement, for life, out of 
the public money, of twelve hundred 
pounds a year, which he was to receive 
at all times, for the rest of his life, except 
at such times when he should be receiv- 
ing two thousand pounds a year of the 
public money, on account of some office 
that he might fill. So that, he got a set- 
tlement upon him of 2,000/. a year for 
life, or at least, of 1,200/. a year for 
life; and this, too, observe, on this very 
27th dayof May, in the year 1801. The 
seitlement is in the following words: 

** 27th May, 1801. Pension by sign- 

** manual and patent, of 1,2002. a year, 

**to William Huskisson, to be sus- 

** pended when he shall be in posses. 
sion of any office of the annual value 
of 2,000/. or upwards,” 
At the same time, he got a settlement 
for his wife, by sign-manual, in the fol- 
lowing words : 


es 


*. 


** Eliza Emily Huskisson, wife of Wil- 
** liam Huskisson, Esquire, late one of 
“the Under Secretaries of State, a 
* pension of 615/.a year, tocomnience 
* from the day of the decease of her 
* said husband,” 


So that, here they were provided for 
twenty-six years ago, About the same 


time, Lone, who is now Lord Farming- 
| 


exceeding the sum of 2,0000/. a year: 
and he provided a pension {or his wife 
of 7501. a year, after his decease. 

Huskisson’s receipts, allowing three 
thousand a year for the time when jp 
was in office, amount to 94,500/. During 
the time he was out of office he had hy 
pension of 1,200/. a year; so that, alio. 
gether, his receipt from the public wo. 
ney; that is to say, the receipt that is 
capable of proof, amounts to 98,70) 
In words, lest the figures should not be 
believed, mznety-etyht thousand and 
seven hundred pounds! Latterly he has 
been receiving a great deal more than 
three thousand pounds a year; but, the 
above is the lowest statement of the ac- 
count. 

Talents must be pretty rare in a cow 
try where services are not to be obtained 
at a cheaper rate than this. But, ng 
let us ask a little, what the services ol 
this Huskisson have been. To read the 
broad sheet, one would imagine that he 
were little short of a conjuror, and that 
he had produced wonderiul effects m 
favour of the prosperity of the country. 
The ancient philosophers said, that 
order to judge of the wisdom of a Stale 
man, you must look at the end ot his 
measures. This man has had a gree 
deal to do with the measures for the !as 
thirty-five years: he has been the author 
of many of them, and the supporter “ 
them all, without one single excepto": 
and the end is that, during the time that 
he has been in place, and receiving 0 
money, the debt of the nation, inclu lng 
the dead-weight debt and the poor-t* 
debt, has received an AUGMENI* 
TION of nine hundred millions of pow 
sterling ; and the nation has been bro 
to that pass, that it is confessedly una 
to encounter foreign war, and ont 
verty, with its offspring, violence 
crime, rage throughout the land 0% 

» Fag 8 
extent such as never was before 
nessed in any country u earth. 
man has been in the. 74 


money~departments 
of his life; duri 
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‘commerce, and recently he has had the 


fncering of the Colonies: above all 
things he has been a mighty financier ; 
and so nobly has his wisdom contributed 


‘to our happiness and safety, that only 


twenty-seven months have passed over 
our heads since he told us in his place 
in Parliament, that we were brought to 
within forty-eight hours of barter ; that 
is to say, within forty-eight hours of an 


‘end of all private property and all law ; 


an end to all safety to every man who 
had a glass-window house over his head, 
or who had a second shirt to his back. 
(od fits the back to the burthen ; and he 
appears to have fitted the great and the 
rich of this country to the burthen of this 
man; or, could they have suffered him 
to remain in office one single moment, 
alter the making of that declaration? If 
we were brought to within forty-eight 
hours of barter, who the devil had 
brought us there but he and his fellows ! 
Who, besides them, had brought the na- 
tion into that state® And, are we to la- 
ment; are we to be afraid that a second 


deluge is coming, because a fellow like 


this ceases to receive our money by sho- 
vel-ulls!’ The Duke of Wellington and 
his soldier-people may, possibly, com- 


p mit blunders enough; but, can they com- 


mit greater blunders or do more mischief 
he A : 
than was done by this man and his 
lellows ? 


Upon this memorable occasion, as 


‘well as in the month of June 1825, he 


had the wisdom most positively to pledge 
himself, that, under no circumstances 
would he give his consent to a return to 
Hank restriction. Wise Canning and 
Lord Goderich did the same. So that, 
‘ler having, during thirty-five years, 
assisted to swell the nation’s debt, by the 
ere of paper-money, to the amount 
sey atl he has the impudence to 
* a at, under no circumstances, will 
a : oy — nation to pay the interest 
4 ry tin any other currency than 
et gold, which, unless in case of 

ch reductions as thoseto which he has 
always been opposed, is as impossible 


Mr. Herries’s new house... 


Another : 
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in the House of Commons, in opposition 
to a motion of Mr. Western, tor the 
House to declare that it never would 
change the standard of the money, either 
in weight or in fineness; a declaration 
which that House passed on his motion. 


| So that, having provided 1,200 a year 


for himself, out of the public money, out 
of the taxes paid by the people, he is in- 
flexible in preserving the high value of 
that money; he is determined that the 
nation shall pay all the demands upon 
it, created by paper-money. in money 
of at least three times the value. Pray, 
my friends, mark how the thing works, 
When he obtained his pension, wheat had 
been on an averge of years and still was, 
fifteen shillings the Winchester bushel ; 
it is now, not more than six shillings the 
Winchester bushel; and, if the present 
law, of which he was one of the main 
authors, be carried into full effect, wheat 
will not be more than four shillings the 
Winchester bushel; so that the patent 
gave him twelve hundred pounds a year, 
and the change in the value of the money 
will give him almost three times 1,200/. 
a year more. Farmers and landowners 
and traders may sink; but, he himself 
will swim. 

Another instance of his services might 
be cited in those projects of free-trade 
which have broken up the ancient sys- 
tem of the country; which have ruined 
the English ship-owners, and which, for 
the sake of immediate revenue, have sa- 
crificed the permanent interests of the 
country. It is curious, too, that these 
ideas of free trade have but recently 
come into bis head; for, he was one of 
the most strenuous advocates of the corn- 
bill of 1815; and then said, that trade 
in corn could not be free, while the debt 
of the nation was what it then was; and 
that, while “such heavy taxes remained, 
Englishmen must be content to eat bread 
at high price. Now, behold, he is the 
advocate for free-trade in corn. He is 
tor making all annuitants and pensioners 
and placemen profit at the expense of 
wner: he is for cheap bread, 
low prices ; but the devil of a pen 
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year in addition to his then great sa-| this Doctor Black has taken with 
Jary ; and that, too, for his merits in hav-|to Peel. It is not many months since he 
ing caused to be demolished three hun-| was eulogizing this young statesmen 
dred Acts of Parliament (1 think it was)| (only forty-five years of age) to the 
that were hostile to free-trade ; but, be it| skies. He held him up in contrast wii) 
-observed, under which hostile Acts of! the late Lord Chancellor, and said tha 
Parliament the nation had been happy | Mr. Peel, from the nature of his gigan. 
and free without debts, without new jails, | tic mind, had cut from the trammels jn 
new workhouses, and tread-mills. | which former statesmen were held. Now 
This man sees the prices of every thing | he calls him a “ hypocrite,” in plain 
fallen. He sees the common labourer, terms; and, for what? Peel is a very 
reduced to mere bread and water: he| weak man ; he has been puffed up by 
sees the middle class fast following | the news-papers, in addition to his na 
the labouring class: he sees straitened | tural conceit and haughtiness ; and from 
means and starvation everywhere: he | his never having come near any manof 
patiently listens to the projects for send- | superior talent. He has lived amongst 
ing people out of the country, on account poor things in his own circle, and has 
of their distresses; but, he adds to his | treatedevery thing without that circle with 
salary immensely, and the devil of one | disdain. Heis manifestly a weak man, 
farthing does he propose to have taken | quite unfit for the times in which he has 
from his pension. Doctor Black, who, | to act ; but, to give him his due, no man 
i dare say, expected to get from him can justly accuse him of hypocrisy; 
some fat post in the colonies, seems to | and, as applicable to the present case, 
be in a devil of a fright at his departure | what is there that can justify this charge! 
from office, which be says ‘ will in-| It was not he, according to the Doctors 
stantly be felt in Parliament and | own coniession, that proposed the ejec- 
. an - : fe . ’ 
throughout the country!” Felt, indeed, | tion of the free-trade man. He spoke 


it is felt, by me, already ; and with feel-| and voted one way, and the free-trade 
ings of great satisfaction it has filled me.| man another; and then the free-trade 
* We shall now,” says the Scotch Doc-| man turned himself out; or, at least, 
tor, “ have fierce extremes opposed to/ made it impossible for the Duke to keep 


each other.’ For what, Doctor? Do‘ him in, without meanness such as oug 
you think we shall fight for this pen-|to be expected from no man, What: 
sioner : for this fat pig, so dexterous at | go and speak and vote, in a certain way; 
demolishing old Acts of Parliament, and|go and do that voluntarily; perce’? 
not less dexterous at creating national | that no offence is taken at it, either by 
debts! Do you think, Doctor, that we| Mr. Peel or by the Duke; then wri 
are now to be humbugged with tales /to the latter and say, if you dont like 
about Whigs and about Tories! That) it, there’s my office for you: to do all 
day is gone by, Doctor; and your talk- | this voluntarily, and without any prov’ 
ing about the Duke’s scheme of govern-| cation in the world ; and then for this 
ing us upon high tory-principles, only | Scotch Doctor to accuse Peet of hyp 
exposes you to be laughed at. There, crisy, because Huskisson is no Jonge? 
are a greater number of persons that re-! in office! According to my op! 
joice at the ousting of Huskisson than | nothing more unjust than this ever 


that repine at it. The people, properly 
so called, care not a straw about Whigs 
or about Tories. What they care about 
is, the weight of the taxes. They are 
not to be amused by the balderdash 
about liberality and the like. They 
care not a straw who is in power, and are 
solely looking at the result which must 
shortly take place as to the money. 

{t is curious to observe what a turn 


|done even by a Scotch philosopher. . 

And, what infamous conduct 0° + 
part of Black to endeavour to cause " 
to be believed that Huskisson £0¢ rf 
for the sake of the catholics of Irelan’: 





It is notorious that he has been in or ‘ 
net for the last twenty years of bis oa} 
atleast, (or in the ministry, at any?” 
which cabinet was always divided nae 
the catholic question, and which di"! 
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was founded on the most cogent reasons 
‘n the world, though, out of mere deli- 


cacy, I refrain from plainly stating 


them. It was, in short, the policy of 


the government to have this division. 


Besides, Huskisson has actually been 
in the cabinet as Canning was before 
him, and with him, and Robinson and 
even Castlereagh, all being for Catholic 
emancipation, and all sitting quietly, all 
living harmoniously at the crid, and see- 


ing that question miscarry, year after 


year, six-and-twenty years. What 
haseness, and what impudence, too, to 
attempt to make us believe that this man 
has gone out of office merely on account 
of the Catholic question ; but, it is still 


_ more base, and really most malignantly 


wicked, to attempt to avenge Huskis- 
son; to attempt to obtain vengeance for 
his mortification by insinuating that the 
Duke had a design “‘ to complete the 


conquest of Ireland”; that is to say, tu 


begin a civil war there, and to reduce the 
Catholics to silence by the force of arms, 
and make them the actual slaves of the 
| What foundation has the 
Scotchman for this insinuation? He 
has none at ali; for, at this very mo- 
ment, the bawlers of the Catholic ‘Asso- 
ciation are extolling to the skies the 
mildness of the Marquess of Anglesea, 
who is well known to be the close friend 
and the chosen Lord Lieutenant of this 
very Duke. This, therefore, is an in- 
stance of malignity which one can hardly 
imagine to have arisen from any thing 
short of pure personal vindictiveness. 


| There is no reason to believe that the 


Duke is such a horrible fool as to enter- 
tain the idea; and if he were, what pro- 
bability is there, that any two other per- 
‘ons in the kingdom will be found to 
join him. 
es this Doctor must have vengeance, 
“8 “ause Huskisson is out of place, and 
ecause he, himself, is thereby deprived 
of all chance of sharing the money that 
» Sent to the colonies.—I dare say the 
rclor expected to be a judge, at least, 
ae so long been displaying bis know- 
a of law ; having so long been 
Ben Na: codification” under Jeremy 
bine a The Doctor's prospects are 
‘ed, and he must have vengeance, 
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and, vengeance for what? Merely be- 
cause Huskisson could not be master of 
the Duke, and, through him, master of 
the King. It is difficult, to be sure, for 
us common folks, tv say how the minds 
of kings are constructed ; but, if they 
bear any proportion in loftiness to the 
magnitude of their power, or to the gene- 
ral bulk of their persons, the King must 
have been most furiously enraged at the 
conduct of this some-time garcon apothi- 
caire.—What the devil!—go and vote 
against the Minister; receive no reproof 
for it; and then, like a saucy maid-ser- 
vant, say, “‘ There! I have spoiled your 
“ haunch of venison, and I am ready to 
‘quit your place if you don’t like it”! 
I suppose, that this sleek gentleman 
really did expect the Duke to beg him 
for the love of God not to quit him. 
Monstrous as is the supposition, what 
else can one believe to have been his 
expectation? The Duke was too old a 
soldier for that; and if he had had him 
with a red coat upon his back, he would 
have taken some other step before he 
reported the case tothe King. The re- 
fractory gentleman being a “ civilian” 
as they say in the army, and not under 
martial law, it was necessary to tell the 
King of his conduct; and he seems to 
have acted the only part which he could 
have acted without subjecting his whole 
Government and himself, too, to the 
control of thisman, ‘There was no other 
course to pursue than that of taking him 
at his word, or, of letting him, with his 
rabble of liberals, take the whole con- 
cern into their hands. That would have 
been a famous time for Doctor Black. 
He would then have brought his antedluc 
to market: he would then have ‘“ real- 
ized” the worth of the march of mind. 
After all, however, I am of opinion 
that Huskisson wished to get out of the 
scrape. He knows, for he must know, 
what the filth of next April will bring ; 
and, he knows, too, that there would be 
no shuffling out of his former pledges 
upon the subject. Sitting quietly at his 


‘* countr¢ seat” down in Sussex, he may 
leave Doctor Black to say, that if he had 
remained in office the evils of April 
would néver have taken place. There 
will, to be sure, be persons enough not 
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to forget, that it was not the Duke that 
created the evils, and that Huskisson 
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bear to call by any other general name), 
the Lowthers, the Newcastles, the Pj). 


was one of those who did create them; | williams, the Norfolks, the St. Germains 
but he will be off the stage: he will not | the Rutlands, the Pereys, and the Hert. 
be conspicuous: he will not be one “ed fords, must come up, turn-to, and carry 
the actors of the day: he will be com-‘the thing through themselves, in their 
paratively snug, eating and drinking his|own proper persons. We have seen, iy 
pension in quiet, while the storm wil be | the instance of Lord Grenville, what vifis 
sweeping over the country, and raging |there are in store, especially when aided 
with ten-fold fury in town. This 1 be-/by modern science. These old gentle. 
lieve to have been the cause of his quit-! men, aided by a parcel of Scotch philo- 
ting the Ministry. It was wise in the sophers, and carrying on their own work 
Duke to let him go, if it had been only | with their own hands, would be a spec. 
en account of his foolish pledges about|tacle worthy of the gods. We shoul 
the paper-money. If Peel were gone! then see measures such as man never 
too, the Duke would be comparatively | dreamed of before; and, at any rate, we 
free. Let us not be told of new and ig-| should have men that we know, and 
norant men composing the Ministry. It|know well, too. If they shrink from the 
is utterly impossible that they can act|task on this trying occasion, God onl) 
more foolishly than their predecessors knows what would become of the con- 
have done; and | defy them to produce} cern: we shall have then tried every 


a thousandth-part of the mischief. The | thing and every body. and, if the last 


country, in its long-established state, has! trial fail us, we must resign ourselves 
been demolished. No change of men | quietly to our fate. There is but ove 
can produce any effect a thousandth-part | very simple thing to do ; namely, to cause 
so mischievous as the effect which Hus- | sixty millions of taxes to be raised every 
kisson and his fellow-labourers haye ac-| year in gold. That is all; and, if these 


tually produced. |old gentlemen cannot do this, the Lord 

What the Duke and his men will do: | help us all, and, particularly, the Lord 
what course they will pursue, it is im- | help them! The Duke is now heset by 
possible for me to say or to guess, If! all sorts of devils, beseeching him to de- 
they were wise, they would first read, very | prive the King for ever of the power of 
attentively, “ Paper against Gold” ;| making money, and to deprive himsell ol 
they would then read “ Letter to Tier-| every sprig of laurel that public gene- 
ney’; they would then read the ** Long | rosity and indulgence have bestowed on 
Island Prophecies"’ published in the} him. He must see the infamy, in the 
Register in 1819; they would then read | first place, that will result from a listen 
the * Prosperity” prophecies published | ing to these selfish vermin; and, in the 


in the Register in 1824; they would then 
read my three Lectures to the Duke; 


and then take up the Norfolk Petition, | 


and resolve to act upon it to the very let- 
ter; or, not having time for the other 
reading, take up the Petition at once 


next place, one would think that he must 
see the more dreadful consequences (hal 
will follow to the nation at large, and to 
himself amongst others ; for here infamy 


sS . 
‘is not all: it is absolute and certain de 
struction. 





and act upon it with all the promptitude; What the rooks and their customers 
belonging to their profession. They | are at, is, to produce another Bauk 1 
would then save the state that they have | striction : and this Bank restriction raust 
sworn to uphold, and would end their | lead to an overthrow of the go ernment 
days covered with the applause of their | jn its present form. This is my decided 
country ; but, there is no other way un-| opinion; and I think it my daty 0 & 
der heaven for them to get out of the dif- | press it in the fullest and clearest mal 

ner that | can. Every man in his sens 


ficulties which at present surround them. 
If they fail; it they, who appear to/is aware, that merely to | the pre 
sent small-note Bill wi 


be the last resort, give the thing up in ny 
despair, the old gentlemen (whom I for-| the flood-gates of the paper-curse, 
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that we should soon have panies of ten- 


Pfold evils, compared with that which 

has passed : every one sees this; and 4 
Pio taking securitzes from bankers, that 
would be just the same thing as abolish- 


‘ 


‘ng the notes. Every one sees that there 
=o . . . . . 
must be general confusion in the coun- 


) try, or something very nearly approach- 
Fivy it, if the present law be enforced. 
PS. that, take which of the two you will, 
| there is a certainty of confusion and up- 


roar. Inthe one case covering the mi- 


' yistryavith infamy, however, and in the 


other, not. The safe way out of the dil- 
ficulty is, Norfolk Petition. But, as 


} that involves the taking away of part of 


the Church property, the discharging ot 


the army, the lopping off of the dead- 


weight, the rubbing out, with a merciless 
mop, of the whole seore of pensions and 
secures, and the cutting off of a cou- 
ple, at least, of the right hand figures of 
every salary; as Norfolk Petition in- 
volves all thease, it, of course, will not be 
thought of as yet. And, happy is the 
nan, Who escapes even execration when 
he proposes it, 

Therefore, the far greater part of the 


| hation, as far as concerns people of pro- 


perty, are for another Bank-restriction ; 
this, as | have frequently said, would 
cover the government with infamy ; but, 
lar would it be from ending there : it 
would produce, in the first place, a great 
loss to the nation generally, by the effect 
that it would have on its foreign commer- 


 Clal transactions; it would be a procla- 


mation of national bankruptcy ; and, as 
Pe | recently observed in the House of 

vumons, it would be a declaration 
that the country never could return to a 
god and silver currency. These would 
be evils great enough in all conscience ; 
but they would form but a small part of 
the evils that would follow. The country 
banks must be restricted as well as the 
bank in London: there would be no pos- 
sible check to the issue of paper, the 
makers of which would always be eager 
to lend, while ninety-nine hundredths of 
mankind are always ready to borrow. 
The assignats of F rance ne 
in depreciation what wou 
here, No law, no 
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prevent two prices in the market; and, 
in a very short time, a handful of paper 
in payment of taxes would not purchase 
a quartern loaf. The government would 
die from pure starvation. It must find, 
some how or other, the means of paying 
the troops. As Paine said of Pirv’s 
resources, the taxes would wither in the 
hands of the Government. The fund- 
holders, the placemen, the pensioners, 
the sinecure people, the dead-weight 
people, all the army-people and navy- 
people would, if the thing could go on 
for any length of time, become so many 
bands of miserable paupers ; and all the 
Duke’s income which he has from the 
public at this moment, would not defray 
the expenses of one single grand dinner 
ina year. In the mean while, land-own- 
ers would be suffering in a hke degree, 
for, leases of some sort they all have and 
must have. There could be no certain 
commercial transaction ; all would bea 
chaos; and out of this chaos we should 
come to some commotion that would 
sweep away the paper-money as was 
swept away that of France ; and the com- 
motion would arise, too, out of sufferings 
which would pgeviously have stirred up 
all the poor against all the rich. 

There is no retreat from Bank-re- 
striction: when once adopted, it must 
be suffered to go on to its natural results ; 
and yet, this is"the rock on which a 
large part of the proprietors of this 
kingdom are now endeavouring to drive 
the Duke and his ministry. They as- 
sume avery bold and saucy language. 
There is a set of coal-owners on the 
river Tyne, whose petition tells the go- 
vernment that it has no right to prevent 
the circulation of small notes. This 
petition is replete with ignorance, to be 
sure; but, it is not on that account, the 
less likely to succeed, It is evident that 
Bank-restriction is what they are all 
drivmg at; and this is particularly per- 
cei.able in the owners of the land. 
‘They \ull themselves with the hope that, 
as 13:.nk restriction did not produce con- 
vulsion before, neither will it do it now. 
They forget, or they never knew, the cir- 
unis attending the former Bank- 
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stances are the same now : besides, that! there were, it was said, nearly five huy 
. ‘ . | > . y e 
Bank restriction stole on from time to;dred. Of this hundred creatures that 


time, always with the confident expec- 
tation that it was an evil that was to 
cease at some short period from any 
given point of time: whereas, a Bank- 


restriction now adopted, can never cease | 


he had got together, forty-seven Were 
(as I have heard) furnished with ticker 
at the expense of the Rump; for, I will 
do the old Daddy the justice to say, that, 
it required, I would take my oath that he 


till the whole system be blown into air: 
to enact it, therefore, again, would be | scription going on for some time, to raise 
to enact national bankruptcy, and also | the money to buy these tickets. It was 
to enact an overthrow of the state. Lord | proposed to raise money for fifty, but the 
GRENVILLE is not much of an authority, subscription fell short by three. Let the 
to be sure; but he, upon the passing of! public judge of the tag-rag that were 
Peel’s Bill, said the only sensible thing | assembled together under steam-boat 
that I recollect him ever to have said in | Galloway and the under-officers. The 
his lite (except when he repeated my | reason of the day’s being put off from the 
words); namely, that he repented of | 25d to the 26th, was, I am told, the in- 
having given his sanction to a Bank-re- | decison of the Daddy, who, remember. 
striction, and that he thought it so great | ing last year, declined, at first, to attend 
an evil as not to be counterbalanced by | at all, and at last, consented only upon 
the prevention even of a revolution. [condition that the Rump would pledge 
think the same, and | had said the same | themselves to stand firmly by him. He 


never gave a ticket. There was a sub. 





long before he said it; but, still, the cir- 
cumstances under which the former re- 
striction was imposed, were totally dif- 
ferent from the present circumstances : 
then it was full of danger; now, it is 


certain to produce destruction of the | ton. 


present frame of society in England. 

We are, therefore, as Anna Brodie 
very justly observes, in a most deplora- 
ble crisis. The Duke has four ways of 
proceeding, three of which must lead to 
the upsetting of every thing; and I wish 
1 could persuade myself that he would 
pursue the fourth; that he would call u 
a second reading of the Norfolk Petition ; 
take it into serious consideration; re- 
solutely act upon it, and leave Doctor 
Black’s inestimable Huskisson quietly to 
enjoy, at his country-seat, the effects of 
a lopping off of his pension. 

Wa. COBBETT. 


WESTMINSTER FARCE. 


Burperr and his crew assembled, it 
seems, on the 26th, and not on the 23d, 
(the anniversary, as usual) at the “ Pu- 
rity of Election” dinner at the Crown 
and Anchor, at which, the reporthers 
say, there were two hundred persons 
present, for which two hundred the 
reader will please to read one, or per- 
haps less. When I was there, last year, 


was attended upon this occasion by two 
very hopeful companions. One Daw- 
son, an Irishman, and OrrrwetiW 000, 
so celebrated for his gallant behaviour 
in the case of Carrain Porutie at Pres- 
The talk of the Daddy was highly 
|democratical. He almost talked of the 
'“voom” and the “ regiment”. The 
Duke of Wellington’s decision seems to 
have plunged him back into the slough 
of disaffection, and, though it is now 
nearly high summer he might have ex- 
claimed, “ Now is the winter of my dis- 
content”! Little Sancno talked in 
much about the same style; but indis- 
creetly observed, that he never crosved 
over the House, while he was supportiig 
Mr. Cannine, forgetting that the Daddy 
had stack his knees into poor Cannings 
back, and had actually gone with him 
and baited at the “ crib”. Both ot 





-|them talked as if they smelt another elec- 


tion at hand. Outiwell Wood called the 
House of Commons a ‘ Den of Cor 
ruption”, and said that no man 
do any good init, Mr..Hunr was ph 
sent, and reminded the Baronet his 
shifting about. ‘The Baronet made * 
very poor reply; but his t — 
seven cheered him surf yo 
the devil is in it if 

it, for I dare say 

meal for two me 
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- mouths the better cheer,” is an old ob- 
I corvation ; and the reporthers, who al- 


) the members of the City of London Par- 


’ siness, which appears to have lasted but 
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wavs live stall-free upon these occasions, 
eoem to have been delighted with the 
emptiness of the room, which enabled 


them, for once in their lives, to vie with 


liament. Towards the close of the ba- 
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noble and. honourable guests who had 
been invited and were expected; so that 
the Daddy and Sancho sat down at an 
empty table; the Rump-ticketmen re- 
collecting the circumstances of the din- 
ner mentioned in the scripture, and 


seeming to be afraid that the Daddy 


would actually send out into the high- 
ways and hedges, in order to fill his 


a very little while, the Daddy thought|table, rushed forward en masse, and 
proper to account, in a very awkward | such was their patriotism and some- 
manner, to be sure, for the thinness of thing else that raged within them, 
the company, and particularly for the | that they actually took possession of the 
absence of his noble and honourable | whole table in an instant, driving Daw- 





' friends, Lords John and William Rus-|son and Wood to an inconvenient dis- 


sell, Lord Nugent, Lord Ebrington, Mr. | tance from the illustrious Daddy. These 





' Coke of Norfolk, Sir Robert Wilson,| zealous persons (the hest, perhaps, in 


Mr. P. Thompson, and THIRTY OR| the room, after all) fell with great vio- 
FORTY OTHERS, he said! What! lence upon the choice viands which had 
the devil, Daddy! Ad make excuses | been selected for the upper table. There 
onaccount of ** the change of the day”| was no regular carving; and amidst a 
and “ other circumstances!” ALL of} general alarm for the safety of their fin- 
them have other circumstances happen- | gers, the whole of the food disappeared 
ing just at this time ; and holiday time, | a twinkling, part down their throats, 
too! The weather being warm, indeed, | and the rest into their pockets. Never 
Mr. Thompson might be kept away on| was there such a scene before. The 
account of the fallow ; but, surely, some Daddy (who has a well-known great 
of the rest of them might have come: dislike to deadly weapons) looked about 
The truth is, Daddy, they were ashamed | him with anxiety, and seemed frightened 


_ of you and your dinner, and this is more | at the encounter. The guests having 


to their honour than any thing that I ever quieted their appetites, he had time to 
knew before. make his talk ; but be got away at a very 

| heard of this intended dinner on Fri-| early hour, congratulating himself, 1 
day last ; but it was then too late for me dare say, at his narrow escape. 





| '0 give good notice of itin the Register ; | - 


and I was resolved not to go, unless with | PLACE-MEN. 

due preparation, for resisting and beat-; I ryrenpep this week to show up 

ing down any ruffians that might be col- | Sir Henry Parnevri; but, the unex- 

reer indeed, for actually driving | pected changes in the Cabinet, which 

~ addy from his seat. J had had no seems, as the nasty chemists say, to be 
® to make any preparation at all;!in a state of decomposition, has with- 


and therefore the thing went off without | drawn my attention from this Irish ba- 


m presence. Never was there a man | ronet for one week. In the meanwhile, 
‘duced to so low an ebb as this man. | f insert the following letter and the sub- 







He has been trying to nuzzle_ in 
amongst the aristocracy ; and they have 
Poked him out; and now, he wants to 
get back again amongst the democracy ; 
but never will he again dare meet any 
yi Of spirit before the people assem- 

out of doors, It was eurious to see 





the state of the room when the Daddy 
Came into it, All the at the 
lable at the top had h in 
Containing the se 


















joined extract, which relate to place- 
men, and which inculcate the principles 
hv waich they are to be judged. Never 
wit any thing more sound than these 
priuciples ; and never an application of 
ihem more apt than at this moment. If 
the Noble Lord Grenville had ever really 
Demosthenes, he never would have 
him as ana : for, he must 


’ or ow oe 
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him from the bottom of his 
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TO Mr. COBBETT. 


Sir,—May I take the liberty of sug- 
gesting to Lord Grenville, through the 
medium of the Register, a very appro- 
priate passage from his friend Demos- 
thenes, to stand in frontof a second edi- 


tion of that immortal work in which he | 


so ingenuously confesses the grand im- 
posture of the Sinking Fund. 


SOMETHING TO HIS STOCK 
LepGe, Will, no doubt, be proud to receive 
this accession to the Greek quotable 


War. 





The | 
Noble Lord, who proclaims aloud, that | 
he iS GROWING OLD, ALWAYS ADDING | 
OF KNOW-| 
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palpably unjust. Ye command no may 
O Athenians! ye compel no man, to take 
upon himself the administration of pubs 
lic affairs; but, when a man. who has 
persuaded himself that he has the veniys 
to conduct them, presents himself to 
your notice, ye receive him, not with 
envious malignity, but with the conde. 
scension of a good and humanized peo. 
ple; ye elect him for the post ; ve en. 
trust your welfare in his hands. If he 
succeed, he is honoured, he enjoys 
celebrity and renown beyond all others; 
but if he miscarry, shall he come for- 


scraps he has already collected. At all! ward to soothe you with ercuses and 


events, whether his Lordship approve of. 


pretexts t This would be unjust indeed! 


it or not, you will agree with me in| Great, forsooth, would be the consola- 
acknowledging that it deserves a place | tion to our ruined friends, to our fami- 


in the Register, in order that, if the 
speeches of my Lord Grenville should 
fail to put the Reader in mind of De- 
mosthenes, the perusal of this passage 
from Demosthenes may, to all eternity, 
put statesmen, and the dupes of states- 
men, in mind of Lord Grenville ! 
I am, Sir, 
Your constant Reader, 


'CALAMITIES ARE 


lies, to our wives, to our children, tora 
statesman to exclaim, ALL THESE 
THE OFP. 
SPRING OF MY IGNORANCE! 


(CONCLUDED FROM p. 620.) 


“ Letter fram the Grand Vizier to Count 
Nesselrode, 23d djenazin ceval, 124, 





. . Nov. 30, ( Dee. 12, 1827.) 
pan repee anys See eee 8 Ny | 6 Our very illustrious and very kind friend,— 


stock of knowledge every time | read | While we express our wishes for the preserva 


The Register! | tion of your health and the continuance“ 
EXTRACT 


: 
. hy, 


- 
“sm” +4 


re 


your friendly sentiments, we remark, that in 
consequence of the convention of Akermaun, 
From the Speech of Demosthenes, enti-} 
tled, & weps ths wapanpecBeas hoyes® OF, 
the Speech on the Tricking Embassy. 
Kaito: tay oxiyewy rotrwyv oddeuia esi 
TodiTiKh, of3e Sixala, obdéva yap Tra Kowd 
wpdrrew dueis keAevere, ovd’ dvayndtere’ add’, 
éweiidy tis, davrby welcas SivacSa: wpocéASn, 
mpaypa nowuvres [avSpirwr] xpnotay ral 
PpiravSpdrow, eivoixws Séxerde, al ob PIovepws, 
GAA Kai xelporoverre, Kal Ta iuérepa abtray 
eyxewplfere, day uty ov KaropSo? zis, Timn- 
Oy wera:, Kal wAcow Efet kata TovTO Tay TOAAG? 3 
diy 8 dworvyxdyy, oxtpers kal roopdoes éper} 
aad’ ob yap bv eapeéree trols 
awroA@Adc: Cummayos, ob! Trois wacly adray, 
obdt rais yuvaitiv, odd) rols GAAos, Sia Thy 
aSeArnplay rhy dugy, rovadra werov9 éva. roAAv 
ye xa: Bei —Vol. 2. p. 44. Leipsic Edition, by 
Tauchnitz, a. p. 1812. 


(TRANSLATION) 


However, all these excuses are to- 
tally inadmissible for a statesman; all 


ov Blair. 





happily concluded between the Sublime Porte 
and the Russian Court, by which the relations 
of reciprocal friendship are still greater cov- 
firmed, the very illustrious Ribeaupierre, ¥4° 
had come to Constantinople as Extraordi! ary 
Ambassador and Minister Plenipotentiary “ 
the Imperial Court, has in the usual form, 
delivered the letters of his Majesty the - 
peror to the Sultan, and his credentials to ' 
Grand Vizier, and was received on the nat 
sion with all the distinctions and honour 

to the frieudly and pacific intentions of bv 
parties. Together with the fulfilment o! Hes 
formalities, care was taken to direct, "5 
suitable manner, all affairs relative to the d 
cussion of the treaties concluded, and t 
guiate various other matters. Beastie 
certain injurious proposals, contrary be 
treaties, were pressed upon the Sublime am 
with respect to which the Russian Gove ‘i 
ment has made kuown, in repeated comme® 

cations and conferences, its frank and slack 
answers, founded on truth and justice. er 
it has repeatedly requested and whew 
Minister to announce to the Imperial real: 
the motives of urgent necessity, and ther. 
causes of excuse which gui it, and (0 re 
for the equitable answer thi 


turned ; but that minister, cunttary to al! & 


is 








oO mM, 


Em- 


the 


occas 
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Dectation, without regard to the rights of Go- 
Serument? and the duty of a representative, 
has refused to pay reasonable attention to the 
motives alleged by the Sublime Porte, and, 
while he prepared to leave Constantinople, 
lacked permission so to do without a motive. 
et itis certain that, as the coming and the 
fesidence of the representatives of friendly 
owers has no object but the maintenance and 
cecution of the existing treaties, it is acting 
ootrary to the Jaw of nations to desife to leave 
be place of residence, enteriug into such dis- 
gussions unconnected with the treaties. 

“On this consideration the said minister 
was at length informed that if he were autho- 
tized by his Court to leave Constantinople 
jn this manner, he had to deliver to the Sub- 
Jime Porte only a note, containing the motive 

ssigued him, and serving as a proof that by 


Mthis formality the rights of both parties might 


bs regarded; but he refused this also, so 
Hat the nature of his proposal was not free 
Jrom doubt. The Porte then, seeing itself ob- 
lized to take a middle course between giving 
Ms permission and refusing it, the Ambassa- 
lor has in this mauner left Coustantinople of 
himself; the present friendly letter has been 
fomposed and seut to acquaint your Excel- 
dency with this circumstance. When you 
Sialllearu, on receipt of it, that the Sublime 
‘orte has at all times no other desire or wish 
#ian to preserve peace and good understand- 
ng, aud that the event in question has been 


Prought about entirely by the act of the said 
PP nister, we hope that you will endeavour, 


. pire occasion, to fulfil the duties of 
rendship,” 


‘Letter from the Vice-Chancellor, Count 
Nesselrode, to the Grand Vizier. 

‘Very illustrious Grand Vizier,—I have 
Fecewved the letter which your Excellency did 
pe me honour to write to me on the 12th of 

ccember, 1427, and laid it befure the Em- 
et Had not my august Master thought fit to 
7 = the auswer to it, and to leave the Sublime 

vee tO to change its deplorable resolu- 
: ue ones have received orders to reply 
/ Weaat xcellency on the very day that I re- 

WF iw letter, that the Ottoman Ministry 

* greatly mistaken if it believed that the 
seman : the Russian Ambassador at Con- 
mperi tM: Was not entirely approved by His 
sot bho hen ajesty. The Sublime Porte could 
“ OT that M, de Ribeaupierre had 
eedine ts to act in the affairs of Greece ac- 
oor be the express commands of his So- 
ie eS had before it the obligations 
wate hy guide in this tespect all the mea- 
ated. e three Courts ; and the Russian 
ihe on had officially declated that he 
he Em organ of ail the views and wishes of 
eive iteae ity, MS little coald the Porte de- 
+ elf with regard to the motives of 
Proposals made to it for thé pacification 
Ig to then cmas Proved to it that acvord- 


> 


indispensable for the security of commerce 
and the repose of Europe, would be establish- 
ed in those countries upon foundations which, 
far from affecting the integrity of the Otto- 
man empire, and merely altering the form of 
its old rights, would have afforded it great 
political advautages, means for promoting its 
internal prosperity, and pecuniary indemni- 
ties for the by no means burdensume conces- 
sions whieh it would make. After the Rus- 
sian Ambassador had fully developed those 
important considerations in all his conferences 
with the Turkish Minister, and in all his offi- 
cial and confidential notes, he was not bound 
to allege them again in another official note, 
which was required of him without cause and 
without object. He was besides acquainted with 
the resolutions and sentiments of the Emperor, 
and the constant refusals of the Porte. He 
could not, therefore, agree to wait in the*pre - 
sent case for instructions which he must con- 
sider as wholly superfluous. In the situation 
in which the Porte itself had placed him, he 
had no alternative left but to maintain the 
dignity of his Court by leaving Constanti- 
nople: at the same time giving the Sublime 
Porte a salutary hint, and leaving it time, by 
the removal of pernicious and passionate 
councils, to reflect on the dangers that sur- 
rounded it. The Emperor sees with grief 
that the Porte, instead of duly appreciating 


this truly friendly policy, replies to it by ac-, 


tions which makes its treaties with Russia null 
and void; that it has violated their principal 
conditions, impeded the trade of the Black 
Sea, and at the same time attacked his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects ; and lastly, has announced to 
all Mussulmen its resolution to return evil 
for good, war for peace, and never to fulfil 
solemn conventions. After so many hostile 
measures, continued, notwithstanding the 
representations and the endeavours of the 
courts allied and io amity with Russia, your 
Excellency will not be surprised to learn that 
I am ordered to reply to your letter of the 
12th of December, by the annexed declara- 
tiou, which will.be immediately followed by 
the march of the Russian troops, which the 
Emperor orders to enter the dominions of the 
Sultan to obtain satisfaction for his just com- 
plaints. 

‘* The more sincere the sorrow of my august 
Master at the necessity of being obliged to 
have recourse to force, the more agreeable 
would it be to him to shorten its duration ; 
and if pleuipotentiaries from the Sultan pre- 
sent themselves at the head-quarters of the 
commander-in-chief of the Russian army, 
they will meet with the best reception: that 
is ty say, if the Porte sends them with the 
sinccre intention of renewing and restoring 
the conventions that subsisted between the 
wos empires, to accede to the ee of the 
treaty agreed upon on the 6th of July, 1827, 
between Russia, England, and France, to pro- 
vide fot ever against thé reeurrence of such 
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losses caused by the measures of the Ottoman 
Government, as well as the expenses of the 
war, which will be increased in proportion to 
the duration of the hostilities. The Emperor 
will not, indeed, be able to stop the progress 
of the military operations during the negotia- 
tions to be opened for this purpose, but he 
feels convinced that with his moderate views 
they will speedily lead to the conclusion of a 
durable peace, which is the object of his most 
ardent wishes. 


‘* | have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
(Signed) “‘ Count NESSELRODE. 


«* St. Petersburgh, 14th (26th) April.”’— 
From the Supplement to the Prussian State 
Gazette of April 6. 


Sr. Perersouran, April 26.—The Journal 
of Odeséa covtains an official article stating, 
that asthe ‘Turkish Government had used the 
battle of Navarino as a pretext to injure the 
Russian commerce, by which the merchants 
may have sustained severe losses, the Em- 
peror has appointed a commission at Odessa 
to examine the claims of those who may have 
suffered injury in consequence of the late mea- 
sures of the Porte. The ice on the Neva broke 
up oa the 23d. 


«“ PROCLAMATION 
* T'o the Inhabitants of Moldaviaand Walachia. 


** His Majesty the Emperor, my august So- 
vereigo, has commanded me to take posses- 
sion of your country with the army, the chief 
command of which he has confided to me. 

** The legions of the monarch, the protector 
of your destiny, iu passing the boundaries of 
your country, bring with them every pledge for 
the maintenance of order and perfect security. 

** Moidavians aud Walachians of all classes, 
receive the brave men whom I have the ho- 
nour to command, as brethren,—as your na- 
tural protectors! In every thing that may be 
required of you, endeavour to co-operate in 
the measures of his Majesty, aud give renewed 
proofs of your ancient attachment to the 
power which bas continued to watch over your 
rights. The war which Russia has just de- 
clared against the Ottoman Porte aims only 
at satisfaction for the most justly founded 
complaints, and the fulfilment of the most so- 
lemu treaties. Conduct yourselves as peace- 
able spectators of bostilities, which need not 
affect you ; be easy with respect to the welfare 
of your country, and perform your duties as 
you have hitherto done. The laws and cus- 
toms of your ancestors—your property—the 
rights of the holy religion which we profess in 
common—shall be respected and protected, 
For the more certain attainment of this object 
the Emperor has commanded me immediately 
to appoint in the principalities a provisional 
central admivistration, at the bead of which 
the Privy Councillor Von Pahlin is 
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functions and authority of the President 
Moldavia and Walachia. My most zealous te 
shall be exerted to second him in his labours. 
| the strictest discipline shall be observed in, qi 
the divisions of the army, and the smallest 
excesses be immediately pupished. Depend 
on this, inhabitants of Moldavia and Wala- 
chia, my august Monarch flatters himseif 
with the hope that the war in which he is com. 
pelled to euter, will deprive you but fora short 
time of the advantages of peace. This war 
itself guarantees to you the speedy return of 
peace, and wijl secure to you the advantages 
of a legal and durable existence, which shall 
be founded on stipulations that will fully ef- 
face the traces of the evils that you have en- 
dured, and give you the certainty of happiness 
in future. Obedience to the authorities, obli- 
vion of the inimical feelings that have arisen 
from anarchy, the sacrifice of private interests 
to the good of a cause in which they are all 
blended ;—these are the duties the voluntary 
and upanimous performance of which | re- 
commend in the name of the Emperor. Be- 
have in a manner answerable to the magnaui- 
mous sentiments of which | am happy to be 
the organ, and you will acquire sew claims to 
his Majesty’s favour, 
“‘ Given at the head-quarters, April, 1428. 
“The Commander-in-Chief, 
‘* Marshal Count WITTGENSTEIN.” 








CHEAP ano FASHIONABLE CLOTHING, 
At the Depét of Taste, 78, Fleet-stree!, 
4 DOORS FROM SALISBURY -SQUARE. 


WINTERBOURN and Co., having fitted up 
the above extensive Premises, beg to lay be- 
fore the Public the following 


LIST OF PRICES. 


Z%6% £.54 
Superfine Dress Coats.. 2 8 Oto3 0 9 
Ditto Blue, or Black 2 10 0 to3 8 9 
Cloth or Cassimere 0 18 0 to l . 0 
Trowsers .... eteeee 
Summer Waistcoats.... 0 7 0to012 ? 
Silk Ditto .........6.6 0 14 010 0 16 0 
A Suit of Livery ...... 4 0 Otv4 4 ° 


Navaland Military Uniforms. Ladies’ Habits 
and Pelisses, plain or finely embroidered. 


N. B. Children’s Clothes. 


*," Recollect, the ‘* Derér or Tast&” 
78, Fleet-street. 


—_— OF 





Gardening Book. hae 
I am making all my promises: 
1 really seem to be ring for 8 
winding up. I have, at last, finisbed this 
long-promised work on English Garden 
ing; and it will come from the pres 
next month without fail. 


wil on’s-court; sad 
Pion SE Gaia ee a 

















